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in their position by the experience and practice of all nations in 
similar cases. 

In the erection of statues, monuments and fountains iu the 
public grounds, the same system of subordination should be 
observed which is contemplated in the distribution of works of 
art in the public buildings. They should be arranged, so far as 
practicable, in harmony with the plan of the grounds. But, as 
the more important of these parks are yet to be planned, a mere 
suggestion in regard to them will be sufficient at present. "When 
Congress shall have made appropriations for their final arrange- 
ment and completion, landscape gardeners should be invited to 
submit designs for that purpose. 

Before leaving the subject of government requiremerats, in 
respect to art, the Commissioners feel compelled to suggest that 
in no department in which it has been employed is there a 
greater apparent deficiency than there is. in the government 
coinage and die-sinking. In all that pertains to the mechanical 
execution, our coinage will compare favorably with that of any 
other nation. Our great deficiency is mainly in an artistic sense, 
and we should evince an unconsciousness of the requirements of 
our position by neglecting to express the sense of the artists of 
the nation whom we represent in this relation. The coins of 
nations for many centuries have been designed and have served 
to represent the theory and purpose of the life of such nations, 
through the images and inscriptions with which they are em- 
bellished. This usage, as is well known, originated and corre- 
sponds with that of chiefs and nobles in respect to their seals or 
signets and arms of state. The embellishments of the coins of 
sovereignties being but duplications of their arms " which sove- 
reign states do constantly bear," should not only be designed in 
significant conformity to the wearing of such arms, bat in the 
spirit and form of the highest art. Otherwise, these symbols 
of national characteristics lose their chief significance. Our 
coinage is essentially inferior to that of France, Prussia or Great 
Britain in this respect. ¥e are aware that the Government 
has expended considerable amounts in procuring designs and 
models, but unfortunately the skill of competent artists has not 
been called into requisition, and it seems absurd for us to boast 
of distinguished artists, and not employ their talents in every 
department pertaining* to their professions which the Govern- 
ment may require. "We feel it to be important that there should 
be harmony in the form and spirit in all departments of our 
national art, as a basis of all future development in that direc- 
tion. Art, as employed in mere decoration, has but little na- 
tional importance ; but as an expression of thought and inten- 
tion, it ranks with the highest efforts of the mind in any other 
department. 

As the two halls of Congress and other portions of the build- 
ing are now ready for the reception of works of art, the Com- 
missioners recommend the commencement of their decoration. 
For this purpose an appropriation will be necessary, estimates 
for which will be found in a note appended to this report. 

The Commissioners, finding their functions and powers not 
sufficiently defined by the Acts of Congress of 1858 and 1859 to 
enable them to perform the duties contemplated in their ap- 
pointment, would respectfully urge upon the attention of Con- 
gress the necessity of such further legislation as shall render the 
Commission efficient and useful to the Government, which they 
believe can best be effected by clothing them with the authority 
recommended by the artists of the United States, in the follow- 
ing extract from their memorial to Congress in 1858 : 

" Your memorialists respectfully urge that the great end proposed, 



vis., 'the advancement of art in the United States,' may be most 
surely and completely attained by the establishment of an Art Com- 
mission, composed of those designated by the united voice of Ameri- 
can artists as competent to the office, who shall be accepted as the 
exponents of the authority and influence of American art, who shall 
be the channels for the distribution of all appropriations to be made 
by Congress for art purposes, and who shall secure to artists an intel- 
ligent and unbiased adjudication upon the designs they may present 
for the embellishment of the national building. 

" Henry K. Brown, 
"James B. Lambmn, 
"John 1'. Kensett. 

" To THE PbESIDKNT OF THE UNITED STATES." 

Note. — Estimate of appropriations required to carry out the re- 
commendations of the foregoing report : 
For eight pictures, to fill four panels in the House and four 

in the Senate chamber $40,000 

For four statues for Senate retiring room 20,000 

For two statues for eastern front door, south wing 6,400 

For two colossal busts for Vice-President's clerk 3,000 

For two statues for House of Representatives (Speaker's 

desk) 10,000 

For Speaker's room 2,000 

For completion of painting the private stairways and pas- 
sages in the rear of the Speaker's desk 7,600 

For room east of Speaker's . . 2,000 

For Post-Office, south wing 4,000 

For modelling valves for eastern front doors 12,000 

For casting and chasing the same in bronze 28,000 

For commencing decorations of lobbies and halls, and de- 
signs for same 20,000 

For painting ante-room of Senate . 10,000 

For casting statue of Freedom for dome 15,000 

Total $166,900 
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AMERICAN iHTSTITUTE OF AEOHITKOTS. 

Regular Meeting of March 6th, 1860. — The general business 
of the evening being attended to : L. Eidlitz stated that nume- 
rous communications had been received both by members of 
the Institute, and by the editors of the Crayon, and Architect's 
and Mechanic's Journal (organs of the Institute), from Archi- 
tects practising in various parts of the Union who were desirous 
of becoming members of the Institute, but not being acquainted 
in New York, knew not how to proceed to have their names 
proposed for membership. In order to meet those particular 
cases, he moved the following resolution, which was carried. 

Eesolved, Applications for membership of the American 
Institute of Architects directed to the President of said Insti- 
tute, and addressed to the Secretary, shall be acted upon by the 
appointment of a committee of two who shall report to the 
Institute, which report, if favorable, shall be acted upon the 
same as ordered in 7th article of the constitution relating to the 
admission of members. 

After a final discussion of the "Act to provide against unsafe 
buildings in the City of New York," which had occupied several 
entire meetings, the Institute adjourned to Tuesday, March 20th. 

At a meeting of the American Institute of Architects, held 
March 20, 1860, at their rooms, University Buildings, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, We are of opinion that the sections of the proposed 
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Building law as recommended by tbe Committee on Cities and Vil- 
lages, relating to the selection and appointment of inspectors, are of 
tbe greatest importance for securing its effectual execution. Now, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That unless tbe proposed law be carried out by a body 
of intelligent and responsible inspectors, it will lead to a great mis- 
understanding and totally defeat its object. 

Resolved, That the provisions of the proposed act, as reported by 
the Committee on Cities and Villages, are well adapted to insure the 
appointment of inspectors who will be competent to render the law 
efficient. 

Resolved, That we recommend the new building law for adoption 
without alteration. 

Upon motion, Resolved, That the reporters of the Architect's 
and Mechanic's Journal, and the Crayon, be allowed to attend 
the meetings of the American Institute of Architects. Their 
minutes subject to the approval of the President and Secretary 
of the Institnte before publication. 

Upon motion, the Secretary was. requested to invite Robert 
Briggs, Esq., to address the Institute at the next regular meeting 
on the. subjects of Ventilation and Heating, It Trill be remem- 
bered that it was Mr. Briggs who devised the plan for heating 
and ventilating the New Capitol Extension, Washington, D. C. 

A poll report of the annual dinner of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, which took place on the 22d February, may 
be found in the Architect's and Mechanic's Journal of the 8d 
March. The dinner passed off with great success, as might be 
expected from the varied intellectual forces assembled around 
the table. There Was a freshness and vivacity about it that is 
not often seen on such occasions, easily accounted for when 
one becomes familiar with the origin, education and experience 
of the gentlemen who represent the profession of architecture 
among us. Good appetites, to begin with, then good reading, 
good poetry, good speaking and good singing, all of these 
inspired by the best of feeling, aided by the best of wines, were 
the elements of a most Useful and enjoyable entertainment. 
The report says ; " The American Institute of Architects gave 
their annnal dinner at Delmonico's, on the evening of Wednes- 
day the 22d inst. Being Ash Wednesday, they did not muster 
so many as were expected ; some of the fraternity being known 
as high churoh-merabers. A goodly number, however, sat 
down to table, and the comparative deficiency was fully atoned 
for by the high professional status of most of those who were 
present, the regal magnificence of the repast (thanks to Messrs. 
Ritch and Wells, the committee of management), and the 
marked tone of fellowship, cheerfulness and good feeling which 
seemed to animate everybody. Among the architects present 
whom we were able to recognize, were : Messrs. Richard Up- 
john, R. M. Upjohn, Hunt, Vaux, Mould, Warner, Ritch, Dia- 
per, Auchmuty, Hamilton, Peterson, Leinau, Eidlitz, Dudley, 
Wells and Van Brunt. The respected and veteran President, 
not only of the Institute, but — from bis age and experience — 
We might almost say of the architectural profession in this 
country, Mr. Richard Upjohn, presided ; supported on the right 
by Mr. W. J. Hoppin, and on the left by Dr. Stevens, both un- 
professional guests ; Mr. F. Diaper officiated as vice-president, 
in the absence of Mr. Thomas U. Walter, of Washington." 

Interesting and eloquent papers and speeohes were given by 
Messrs. Auchmuty, Hoppin, Dr. Stevens, Peterson, Eidlitz, 
Olmsted, Vaux, Hamilton and Harthill, with a succession of 
admirable songs. Our limited space prevents us from reprinting 
the report entire ; we accordingly restrict ourselves to a passage 



from Mr. Hoppin's address, which presents an excellent sum- 
mary of the present condition and future prospects of the art 
of architecture in this country. 

It seems to me that the proper topics this evening are not those 
connected with the scientific side of your profession, but ratber those 
from which you may derive hope and confidence in its pursuit. We 
are not here to be instructed only, but also to be animated and en- 
livened. If we can find anything in the circumstances around us to 
cheer us on in the great work of elevating the national architecture, 
let us bring it forward and adorn it with whatever cheerful colors 
we can command. 

I think, gentlemen, that you have the best stimulus that can pos- 
sibly be presented to true artists to pursue your profession with zeal 
and diligence, in the fact that here in America, there i$ to much, to 
be done, and so much of what has been done in the past has been done 
so badly. There never has been afforded to architects such a mag- 
nificent field of labor as this country affords. A continent with 
every variety of climate and building material, inhabited by more 
than thirty millions of people who are distributed among numerous 
States, each of which requires to be supplied by architectural genius 
with its capitol and public offices — these States divided into innu- 
merable counties, cities and towns, all needing their court-houses, 
churches, halls, asylums, banks, prisons, railway stations, and mani- 
fold other structures — these millions of people clustering in corpora- 
tions for associated effort in charitable, religious, literary and com- 
mercial enterprises, to an extent unparalleled in the old world, and 
these corporations demanding superb habitations, not only to accom- 
modate their business but to symbolize their power — these millions 
of people again, not rude, illiterate serfs, but all of them educated 
to read and write, and many of them instructed in matters of taste, 
and familiar, through books, pictures and photographs, with the 
great art marvels of Europe — all these States, corporations and peo- 
ple are now first awakening to the glories of true architecture, and 
beginning to discriminate between its good and bad examples : 
What an encouraging spectacle does this afford to the professors of 
your noble art, and what a cheering promise for the future ! For it 
may be said with almost literal truth, that everything remains to be 
done I The capitols, the churches, the court-houses, the great tem- 
ples of government, law and religion are yet to be built. It is true 
there are structures which are called by those names ; there are 
also a few admirable buildings, on the seaboard which we have 
inherited from our ancestors, and others, more recently erected, 
some of them from designB of members of this body, which deserve 
the highest praise. But I think it is not extravagant to say, con- 
sidering the whole country, and comparing what we have with what 
we need, that we have scarcely any perfect architectural examples. 
Kay, at this very day, I doubt not, that in many places at the West, 
which are destined before long to be great marts of commerce, and 
centres of political and literary power, sermons are preached, and 
justice is administered in log cabins and grocery stores, and to men, 
perhaps, who read Mr. Ruskin's books, and have in their portfolios 
photographs of the Doge's palace and St. Peter's. Can we believe 
that all. these millions of cultivated people, who are every. day im- 
proving in the refinement of their taste — who have their stereoscopes, 
their books of engravings — their art essays and lectures — will be 
content to remain long without an architecture that shall be pure 
and undebased ? It has been well said that the connection between 
architecture and tbe material wants of man is closer than any which 
exists in the case of the other arts of design. Pictures and statues 
are superfluities — exotics — pleasures that can be dispensed with, but 
a house is as necessary as clothing, and in a country where people 
change their houses almost as often as they renew their coats, they 
will soon learn to prefer those which are constructed upon true 
principles of art. Even town councils, vestries, and moneyed cor- 
porations, those Impracticable bodies, where sometimes the stolidity 
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of the individual seems multiplied by aggregation in a compound 
ratio, will be penetrated by the spirit of the age. There will be a 
call for true architects louder than the world has ever heard ; and, 
as I believe the great law of demand and supply controls this branch 
of human effort as well as all others, there will be a noble answer to 
this calL Genius and skill will be developed here in forms as new 
as the states of society in which they will appear, and as various as 
the materials they must employ and the climates for which they 
must adapt their labors. ...... 

May I add, gentlemen, with great diffidence, that I do not antici- 
pate the future triumphs of American architecture, from its employ- 
ment in private, so much as in public buildings. It is the fashion to 
extol the Fifth Avenue as the finest street for its length in the 
world. It does not become me to say whether it be entitled to this 
praise or not I do not believe, however, that American architec- 
ture will ever earn her distinctive glory in that direction. And it 
is more proper that she should not. In ancient Greece a private 
individual dared not to employ the column with its appendages for 
his own dwelling because he believed it to be appropriate only to 
more sacred and exalted purposes. And in Bome the pediment and 
portico were reserved for public .structures, while the houses of the 
citizens were modest and unpretending. In my opinion, this should 
also be the rule of our action as it accords with our republican insti- 
tutions and our statutes regulating the distribution of property. Not 
that our dwellings should be wanting in any respect in beauty and 
taste — not one of them should be built without the assistance of an 
architect, but they should be plain and unostentatious. On the 
other hand, our public buildings — our capitols and senate-houses, 
our halls of justice and legislation — should display all the .splendor 
which architecture can bestow. They should symbolize, in their 
magnificence, the majesty of the state. They should present in 
their stupendous proportions the image of the Republic which we 
see but indistinctly in abstract constitutions and books of laws. 
They should be made monumental as well as convenient, and upon 
their decoration all the resources of the sister arts should be lav- 
ished. 

Jforap QDorospibetttt, Items, tit. 

England. — On the 28th of October next, Hogarth, the most 
eminent artist of the English school, will have been dead one 
hundred years. It is proposed that there be a centennial celebra- 
tion in his honor, and as be was among the first to give exhibi- 
tions of paintings, and was most active in promoting the estab- 
lishment of the Boyal Academy, it is suggested that the celebra- 
tion consist of an exhibition of as many of his works as can be 
got together. Hogarth held his exhibition in the apartments of 
the Foundling Hospital, and it is thought that no place would 
be more suitable for the purpose if the suggestion be carried 
out. 

An English paper thus comments upon the tendency of pub- 
lic taste at the Sydenham Crystal Palace : 

" It is ore of the noticeable signs of the present age that the 
arts of architecture, painting and sculpture are brought into 
nse in places were formerly they were but little thought of. 
In taverns curiosities are used as a means of attraction: many 
have added concert-rooms to their premises, where good music 
is to be heard ; and of late, pictures by good artists have been 
collected. There is a gallery of pictures by modern painters in 
one of these concert-rooms that would be worthy of a place in 
any of the houses of the rich and noble in the land. While this 
movement is progressing in a satisfactory manner, it is to be 
regretted that, in some instances, buildings which have been 
raised for the distinct purpose of advancing the public art and 



tastes are being turned from their purpose : one of the most 
important of these is the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Here 
have been copied, at an enormous cost, several of the choicest 
remains of antiquity. There are the temples of Egypt, Greece 
and Bome ; curiosities of nature, statues, tombs, the effigies of 
men of eminence of all ages ; flowers, both in and out of sea- 
son ; grounds laid out with great skill, and most carefully kept ; 
and from this palace, provided for the people, is one of the 
sweetest views in England. Yet all these attractions do not 
seem to be sufficient. Let ns hope, however, that this may 
partly be in consequence of the distance from town at which 
this rare exhibition is placed, rather than from a want of gene- 
ral appreciation. It certainly sounds strange, in these times, 
when we pride ourselves on advanced taste and intelligence, 
when we hear what is going on in the Crystal Palace, a struc- 
ture in the first instance devoted to the fine arts. At twelve 
o'clock Mr. Pepper gives an illustrated lecture in the new lec- 
ture-hall, but there is at the same time " Punch " in the centre 
transept. At one o'clock the band performs the " Bifleman's 
March," and a French clown exhibits his "'whimsical perform- 
ance." At half-past one " The Chantril Family show their sur- 
prising feats." At two o'clock there is to be seen a troupe of 
dogs and monkeys, from Paris, and a celebrated performing 
elephant. Then come dissolving views, anything but first-rate ; 
afterward an " inimitable " nigger amuses ; and at the close 
there are grotesque shadows on the great screen. How differ- 
ent is this teaching from that which the sanguine looked for 
when this palace was first raised. Let us hope that those who 
throng to see these entertainments may at the same time profit 
by the more intellectual part of the exhibition which is there 
provided." 

Fkanob. — With reference to painting by the ancient Greeks, 
there seems to have been some new light thrown on it by an 
eminent archeologist, M. Beule, who is delivering a course 
of lectures at Paris oh the history of painting among the an- 
cients ; at the opening lecture he made use of a discourse on 
the art by Pericles which was received with great interest. 

There is now on exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux Arts seve- 
ral casts from lately discovered antique marbles, fonnd by M. Le- 
normant at Elensis. The most important is a bas-relief, which 
is supposed to have been attached to the temple of Triptolemus, 
mentioned by Pansanias. It represents Triptolemus standing 
between Ceres and Proserpine, and receiving from the goddess 
of agriculture the first grain to be confided to the ground. From 
the vigor and elegance of the young hero, the imposing beauty 
of Ceres, and the charming figure of Proserpine, this bas-relief 
may be ascribed to the very best period of Greek art. Another 
cast represents the half of a colossal head of Neptune, being that 
portion of the marble projecting from a wall into which the 
head had been placed by a mason, who used it for building 
material. 

In the report of a recent auction sale of sketches by distin- 
guished French artists, we notice some by artists who have 
works in many of the private collections of this country. A 
"Dead Game," by Brascassat, brought $84; "Gleaners," a 
study by Couture, heavy and pretentious, brought $196; a 
" Beggar Woman," by Decamps, very fine, $144 ; " Queen Vic- 
toria's Horse," by A. de Dreux, $112; "Lion and Serpent," by 
Delacroix, $210 ; an "Oriental Girl," by Diaz, $60; a "White 
Cow on a Boad," by Troyon, $340; and "Constantinople," by 
Ziem, $204. 
Germany. — Bietschel is to complete at Dresden bis great 



